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For those whose stories are not told. 


A breath against the 
glass turns the window as white 
as the year’s first snow. 


Hatsuyuki ya 
mado wo kumorasu 


iki shiroshi 


In front of the fish market, a tabby catcontemplates sashimi. 


Uogashi no 
Tai-sashi nerau 


Mikeneko kana 


To be seen, not touched 
geishas admiring a ring 
beyond the window 


Garasu goshi 


yubiwa ni miiru 


geiko kana 
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Bumblebees droning, 
diving at petals turned pink 
like a virgin’s lips 


Haru no ka ni 
haoto sewashiki 
hachi no mure 


Each night, the harvest moon is a little smaller, 
like a tasty persimmon. 


Chijimu tsuki 


Daikoubutsu no 
Kaki no you 
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Oita AIR BASE 
1215, 6 AUGUST 1945 


Though the noonday sun cowered behind shifting clouds, its 
heat was trapped between the parade deck and the leaden sky. 
The breeze turning the heavens failed to rouse the dirt by 
Tadao’s shoes or cool his face, where the mantle of summer 
heat fell thickest and smothered him into submission. 

It explained, though not entirely, Lieutenant Hidaka’s si- 
lence. There was no missing the unusually tall lieutenant any 
day, but the reluctance of his knees as he had climbed the 
wooden stage before the parade deck and the sallow hue of his 
cheeks as he turned to regard the sea of browned faces today 
put even the dullest pilots on edge. Tadao, not far from the 
front of the formation, could see the perspiration stippling the 
lieutenants upper lip. Tadao had been sweating since dawn 
this morning when he had boarded a train headed for Oita 
City and to his death. 

Three months of fighting fate had done nothing. Earlier 
in the war, the Navy would have reserved him as a flight in- 
structor, sparing him from an ordinary suicide flight. But the 
Navy had no such leisure now. The Americans had finished 
with Okinawa, and rumor had it that they would soon head 
north to the main islands of Japan. Tadao had seen groups of 
three or four pilots, maybe six at the most, sortie out over the 
course of his training on Oita base, but he knew that all two 
hundred of them were here today because they were the last 
batch recruited by the Special Attack Forces. Theirs would be 
the last stand against the enemy. 

This was why Lieutenant Hidaka’s silence puzzled him. 
The lieutenant must have rehearsed this speech hundreds of 
times since receiving it from Tokyo probably weeks in advance, 
but Tadao could sense that his wavering—the Adam's apple 
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bobbling like a father-to-be pacing in a waiting room—was 
not for suspense or show. Tadao wondered what was staying 
his tongue. Did the lieutenant genuinely regret having to send 
off two hundred pilots to meet the American onslaught like a 
crashing wave that turns to foam against a levee? He won- 
dered if he feared for them or for their country, if the lieu- 
tenant, too, knew this was a lost war and that they, the pilots, 
were cannon fodder. Today was thus a grim day, certainly, but 
to precede their massive special attack with this sobriety was 
unseemly for a man of his rank. With a pending invasion, the 
pilots needed all the patriotic zeal—the Yamato damashii— 
they could get. 

Tadao grimaced. Yamato damashii. He considered the 
irony, the bland aftertaste of the words on his tongue. By ar- 
riving on base today, Tadao was committing the greatest act 
of patriotism for a citizen of Imperial Japan. This was gyoku- 
sai, glorious suicide. Yet it was not for patriotism that he stood 
on deck waiting for a speech which, apparently, the lieutenant 
was not delivering. It was not for patriotism that he had 
joined the Yokaren, the Japanese Naval Flight Training Pro- 
gram. The Imperial government—desperate for warm bodies 
since the debacle Allies had baptized “The Marianas Turkey 
Shoot”—had graduated him early from Waseda University 
and pulled Navy fatigues over his freshly-shaved head before 
he ever saw his diploma. Rather than employing his intellect 
(and a tongue the other pilots swore could split bamboo), the 
fool of a Prime Minister had chosen to squander it on some 
damned battlefield. Everyone with one eye knew the war was 
adrift from the start. The country would need quick and open 
minds for the impending reconstruction. Tadao thought it 
only sensible to prepare for negotiations. 

His basic training officer, Sub-Lieutenant Kamenashi, had 
not cared much for Tadao’s gumption and even less for his law 
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degree. In fact, Tadao could credit his university-bred, vain 
intellect as much as the sub-lieutenant’s wooden training 
sword for his mutilated face. He remembered with aching 
clarity the sub-lieutenant’s square cheeks and half-shaved 
brows that angled more violently the closer he stood to and 
towered over Tadao, who had never surrendered an inch of his 
short stature and paid dearly for his audacity. The bruises on 
his face and body had healed and browned over the past sev- 
eral months and his bones were only stronger, but the mem- 
ories abscessed a bitter venom. 

His mother had stifled a gasp upon sight of Tadao’s back 
when he had returned home after six months of basic in far- 
away Takarazuka City. She had not, however, touched the 
wounds or so much as spoken of them, and instead had drawn 
a bath as wordlessly as though she had dug a crypt for his 
ashes. Tadao had rarely written home from Takarazuka and 
still less from Oita to become what the public was now calling 
the kamikaze, and what little he had penned had been vague. 
Meanwhile, his callused hand had tired of bland greetings and 
pretty prose and instead burned to write of how the Navy had 
plopped him into a crate-like vessel with wings—the training 
model, Oka, tugged behind a motorized boat—and called it 
a tutorial in aerodynamics. He itched, like a grade school boy 
grousing about bullies on the playground, to convey how they 
had beat into his skull an acute understanding of the time and 
care necessary to keep the explosives in his rocket-like plane 
from setting off too soon, before the fatal dive into the belly 
of an aircraft carrier; and how desperately they trained despite 
oil shortages and air raids while curiously neglecting lessons 
on landing tactics. Of course, those letters would never have 
made it past the censors and he would have been forced to 
swallow every page of them before the smug-faced Kempeitai, 
the military police. This had been less of a deterrent to him, 
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however, than knowing that the war had already left enough 
filth for his mother without him sending her any to chew. 

Besides, his mother had known as well as anyone that her 
son would not return the same—if ever—from Takarazuka or 
the war. After all, it was one’s glorious duty to die for Zennd- 
heika, the Emperor. To return from the battlefront alive was 
a far worse fate than the alternative. Tadao had been naive 
enough to believe for years that if he buried his nose deep 
enough into Aristotle and de Robespierre, the war would pass 
him by unawares and he could outsmart both fates. Godly 
winds, however, blew with unforeseeable bearings. 

He was not afraid. He did not want to die, but he was 
not afraid. Tadao was angry. He was angry that his mother 
had been forced to check her maternal impulses as bureaucrats 
and imperialists broke her firstborn son’s bones and spirit be- 
fore casting him offhandedly to battle like a pebble on a beach. 
He was angry at the Americans—self-righteous, as always— 
for the oil embargo and its criticism of the Japanese empire in 
Asia while being unwelcomed guests themselves in Hawaii, 
Cuba, the Philippines, and North America itself. He hated 
the jingoists who had converted the tradition of honorable 
suicide among the warrior class into wartime banzai attacks 
and, word had it, mass suicides off of cliffs in Saipan. 

It was at the thought of a young mother—young, but un- 
sightly, having shaved her head and mutilated her face like 
many others to repulse the hungry Marines she had been 
warned about—stepping daintily from edge to air that Tadao 
realized Lieutenant Hidaka had spoken. 

“Welcome, brothers.” The lieutenant strained even to 
speak. He began to add something but clenched his teeth in- 
stead. 

It made no difference. Tadao, though he stared some- 
where along the gleaming, black brim of the lieutenant’s cover, 
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was already lost in the memory of his mother’s grimy hands, 
her narrow shoulders, her gaunt yet somehow beautiful face. 


HIROSHIMA CITY 
SEVEN Hours EARLIER 


The depression had hit the city hard, and even the Goté family 
showed signs of suffering. Tadao’s brother Shin and their little 
sister Akemi Got6 worked in the city as was demanded of little 
Japanese patriots. Unlike many children, however, they con- 
tinued to eat well. Their mother would set aside the fish, sweet 
kashi-pan from the bakery, and an occasional handful of straw- 
berries for them while she subsisted on half a bowl of rice and 
watered-down miso soup for the day and ate her single morn- 
ing toast without jam. The city had yet to be fire-bombed, 
but the mayor had deemed the alternative a mere matter of 
time; Hammable, wooden offices and residential houses so un- 
derwent demolition day after day. Tadao’s mother joined the 
other women and children, picked up and carted away vege- 
tation and wood from the fire lanes from daybreak to dark. 
When Tadao had come home to say good-bye, her blue-black 
hair had grayed by her temples, and her nose, already higher 
and narrower than Tadao’s softer features, had seemed to pro- 
trude farther from her skeletal face. The pink summer kimono 
was oversized. 

Instead of bursting into tears as most women did, Tadao’s 
mother pursed her thin, colorless lips. Her black eyes barely 
blinked in their intensity, as if to compensate for her vocal re- 
serve. Tadao, much taller than she for some years by then, felt 
like a scolded child. Neither said much. As she had taught 
him since birth, their noble name called for noble manner, 
and thus neither of them left much room for weakness in their 
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vocabulary. What little sentiment left to them, besides, had 
withered during the war. 

Unable to endure his mother’s gravity, Tadao crouched to 
meet his brother’s gaze. Tadao had measured small at his age 
as well, even standing at attention as all boys were taught in 
school. He knew, however, that Shin would sprout like a bam- 
boo shoot yet. He put his hand atop his brother’s shaved head. 
He focused on the fine hairs there beneath his fingers rather 
than Shin’s lachrymose eyes and inwardly turned lips. Tadao 
had been relieved to hear his mother suggest the previous 
night that they let Akemi, who would make the parting no 
easier, sleep through the morning. The furrows quivering in 
Shin’s chin betrayed that he had overheard the proposal. 
There, a smudge of dirt lingered around a scab acquired several 
days ago. Shin had said nothing of it; Tadao had had to in- 
terrogate Akemi to learn that their brother had stumbled over 
a rusted beam in the city while chasing away peers stoning the 
neighborhood dog, Kame. The dog, apparently deaf, had been 
frequenting the Gotd house. Tadao’s mother had welcomed 
the addition to the family and the dog’s accompaniment on 
their walks to the inner city. No doubt, the other children 
came from less fortunate families that could not spare scraps 
for animals to win their affection. Akemi claimed that Shin 
had named the mutt Kame, or Turtle, so that it could have a 
long life—something Tadao could not promise him. 

The thought made Tadao’s smile forced. “I’ve told you be- 
fore, na?” he said gently, meeting his brother’s stare. He tight- 
ened the grip on his head. “You're the man of the house. 
You've been for some time, now. The women,” he said, glanc- 
ing up at his mother, who gave away nothing, “Ka-san and 
Akemi, need you to be strong. You've got to carry on the 
name of Gotd. Na?” 

Shin bit down harder, looking past Tadao. He never 
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smiled as much as other children. Like his older brother, Shin 
was a serious child, concerned with serious things like scav- 
enging for food for his mother, unable to accept that she ate 
so poorly. He would watch the ships go out from the harbor 
and glare at the horizon with an expression quite different 
from those on the faces of wives, lovers, and children around 
him screaming, “Banzai!” Shin would not smile for his 
brother. He knew better. 

The smile weakened on Tadao’s once-gentle face, now 
bruised and scarred so that the only evidence of his smooth 
skin, lean cheeks, and the full lips that curved upward at the 
edges remained on his brother’s face. He clutched his head 
tighter. Shin would replace Tadao and with time their mother 
as head of the house, just as his name—as if by omen—indi- 
cated. Shin. The Chinese character, imported into Japan mil- 
lennia prior, for ‘true,’ and with the same sound as the 
character for ‘new.’ Shin’s was the generation that would con- 
tinue their line. The true, the new generation. 

Tadao licked his lips as though to make the words glide 
through easier, but bit down again. It had all been a matter 
of chance, really. Were Shin but a year or two older, he, rather 
than Tadao, might have been drafted into the military. Most 
men were not of university age when they fired their first mil- 
itary-issued firearm, anyway, and some people in the city had 
been practicing self-defense with whittled bamboo palisades; 
Shin was undoubtedly one of them. Since Tadao had been in 
the middle of his degree, Shin, being younger and less capable 
of caring for his widowed mother than his older, more liberal- 
minded brother, might have been volunteered into six months 
of basic training under Sub-Lieutenant Kamenashi’s fanatic 
regime. Shin, rather than Tadao, might have suffered the bit- 
ing lashes of the infamous sub-lieutenant’s wooden practice 
sword and endured the daily beatings to the face and gut until 
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his lips were split red and he was called ‘whore.’ Tadao had 
revealed nothing, given no indication of pain beyond the bit- 
ing and bleeding of his lips to the sub-lieutenant during the 
interrogation about the latter’s stolen practice sword. This 
seemed only to have extended the session. 

“You probably don’t care much for our meager rations, but 
I bet youre not used to hunger, are you? You, born with a sil- 
ver spoon up your ass.” 

When he had been unable to harass Tadao for his nimble 
feet or stoicism in the face of torment, the sub-lieutenant had 
in this manner scorned the handsome Got6 inheritance and 
Tadao’s formal education that failed to provide for him in basic 
training. Such thrashing had, however, fostered Tadao with a 
defiance that demanded more abuse. Stealing the sub-lieu- 
tenant's bokken—a wooden sword, the reach and density of 
which the cadets all knew—was admittedly something the 
high-minded Tadao would do. 

“Sorry we haven't any baguettes or bacon or tuna sashimi 
for your highness!” 

Tadao was embarrassed to admit that he had seen, even 
tasted some of these coveted things before the government had 
drafted him into the Navy. But would he have settled for— 
celebrated—a grain of brown rice then? Yes. Three days they 
had gone without food while being beaten, catechized, and 
beaten again. They had become well-acquainted with the 
smell of their own gaping flesh in this time, having been forced 
to kneel on wooden boards as Kamenashi’s trusted subordi- 
nates flayed their bare thighs. The only way Tadao had known 
that blood still coursed in his legs was by their color, suggestive 
of tataki-don, the aptly named rice dish topped with crushed, 
raw tuna. Yet Tadao had said nothing—nothing of Mori’s 
vengeful whisper (as he had winced his way between his sheets 
after a particularly savage beating) that he would break the 
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damned thing over Kamenashi’s head if he had enough feeling 
in his hands. Shin, uneducated but more obedient, at least 
might have had the sense to quell Mori’s rage for fear of the 
sub-lieutenant’s far-reaching wrath. He might have, some- 
where, felt pride in dying for the Emperor. 

For as briefly as the envious moment lasted, Tadao felt for 
the first time that he deserved Sub-Lieutenant Kamenashi’s 
bokken cracking down upon the back of his knees—so he stag- 
gered—and his wide shoulders—so he bent—until the ensu- 
ing strokes began to blur. He blinked and refocused his stare 
upon his younger brother. 

“Shin,” he said. His brother did not move, but Tadao 
knew that his change in tone would not go unnoticed. He 
began to say something, something he hoped would decant 
fluidly with the licking of his lips. Something emotive. Some- 
thing Shin would remember well enough to consider each 
time an Imperial sheep—or wolf—reminded him of lines not 
to be crossed. It had not been long, however, since that day 
in the library when Tadao had pulled nearly every English and 
Japanese dictionary from the shelves and discovered thousands 
of nouns and adjectives with which the West acclaimed indi- 
viduality and but a few, maybe none, in Japanese that gave a 
pioneer a comparable radiance. No words would flow as silk- 
ily as they did in folk tales and legends of last century's samurai 
if he were to speak of individualism. Tadao realized, feeling 
suddenly very heavy, that he had nothing to say. 

It seemed that Shin could do no better. He managed to 
blink without spilling any tears but gnawed so deeply into his 
dry lips that they cracked, a sliver of fresh skin bleeding vividly 
on his face. Tadao watched his brother’s eyes brood behind a 
thin, tremulous layer of something between rage and incon- 
solable grief. It was for his own resolve and not his brother’s 


that he stood to full height and broke Shin’s stare. 
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Tadao ached enough at the thought of leaving him with 
such homely silence, such obscurity. He dared not contami- 
nate their parting with frailty. What little sentiment Tadao 
could spare had been placed on the tansu dresser, by his long- 
dead father’s photograph. They would observe the letter in 
time and find comfort in his lighthearted words then. They 
would forget that he had left them that morning without so 
much as a smile or a tear, never mind a warm embrace. They 
would remember that, as a Got6, this was his best face: the 
one of formality. 

So, he gave a curt, thirty-degree bow to his mother, paused 
when he straightened, and swiveled immediately on his heel, 
the back he turned on his house feeling unusually chilled. 


It took Tadao fifteen minutes to approach the Aioi Bridge and 
leave the sight of his family. As Tadao strode over the water, 
still some distance from the train station, he heard a light- 
footed clacking from behind. “Ofayou, Kame,” he bid the 
dog good-morning as it trotted to his gait. Her pink tongue 
was slung blithely out of her mouth when she looked up at 
him. She pointed her nose closer to sniff the leather document 
case in his hand. 

“T suppose that reeks,” he muttered. “Those are my orders. 
I expect they smell like a steaming mound of—” Tadao 
checked himself with a sidelong glance at the dog. “Sorry. 
You're a lady, too, na?” 

Kame swallowed some drool and resumed her panting. 

Tadao squinted as the east went suddenly ablaze with 
dawn. He had reached the middle of the bridge. “It’s not me 
you should be with, you know,” he murmured, letting the sun 
punish his eyes. 

When Tadao stopped, the dog interrupted his path, still 
wagging her curved tail as if to tell him that she knew the way. 
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“Go home.” He stood aside and pointed back toward the 
way they had walked. “Go on. You shouldn't be here. Akemi 
needs you. And Shin. They'll need you,” he swallowed, “when 
I’m gone.” 

When the dog failed to obey, Tadao’s eyes grew hot. Still 
pointing, he accused, “You didn’t hear her crying? They need 
you. Go!” 

Both Kame’s tail and idle ears tentatively drooped. 

“I said go!” Tadao raged, swinging his document case in 
the air. “You shouldn't have to hear me to get it, you stupid 
mutt! Go!” 

Kame pranced two steps away, turning her back to him, 
but looked pleadingly over her shoulder and went no farther. 

“There’s no hope for me,” Tadao insisted. His hands 
wilted to his sides. “Go to them. Is this any way to repay 
them for saving you? You've got to go. You've got to protect 
them, Kame.” He could not bear to say aloud: Because I can’t. 

At the change in his temper, Kame’s face brightened again. 
Frivolously, she wagged her tail and trotted back to his side, 
appealing with a restrained whine of impatience. The depth 
and purity of her eyes looked so familiar to Tadao that he half- 
expected the feathery, russet fur beneath his hand to turn to 
black and his brother’s face to peer up at him, begging him to 
stay. 


"TAKARAZUKA, YOKAREN BASIC TRAINING BASE 
THREE MONTHS EARLIER 


“Got, please.” 

The barracks smelled of sweat and leather, packed from 
wall to wall with ungainly boys like a bento box of old sushi. 
Despite the early hour, Inoue—the son of a lotus farmer and 
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the youngest of their squadron, better known by his given 
name, Shéta—had been wide-eyed and desperate for Tadao 
to rethink what Shéta and their friend Mori had agreed was 
an impetuous and poor decision. 

“Please, reconsider!” Shéta pressed. “Even if you don’t vol- 
unteer, they'll send you to some godforsaken campaign in the 
southern islands. If you're to die, you might as well die with 
honor—” 


“I’m not going to die, Shéta,” Tadao snapped, straighten- 
ing from his crouch folding his sheets on the floor so that he 
stood slightly taller than his friend. “There are no more cam- 
paigns to the south. They've all been lost! The Americans 
probably build airstrips on Okinawa as we speak! ‘They'll in- 
vade the mainland from there, and that’s what we're here for!” 
He swept his hand laterally, catching the attention of several 
prospective Yokaren graduates all dressing for morning roll call 
and pretending, as was only polite, not to hear their argument. 
“To delay the invasion. A fool’s quest! They've got an entire 
continent full of soldiers, cowards or not! And don’t you go 
on about that superior race drivel,” he warned with a pointed 
finger. “It’s horseshit. The war is lost—it was lost from the 
beginning, like all the professors said, at least before they were 
gagged by the Kempeitai.” 

“Gotd,” another cadet hissed in warning, glancing at the 
thin, corrugated iron walls of their Quonset hut. 

Tadao, indomitable, seemed not to notice him. “We have 
no heroes, Shéta. No honor. Whose doing do you suppose 
that is? We've lost our greatest leaders and thinkers to this 
war. Nippon has no heirs to sustain the country after the war 
is done. Win or lose, well be ruined!” He reached for his 
plain, white uniform folded beside his sheets. “Sawamura 
Eiji, Kagemura Masaru—two great athletes who fought for 
honor. Lieutenant General Kuribayashi Tadamichi—” 
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“Olympikku athlete—” 

“—_who should have gone on to lead our political future,” 
he exclaimed, pulling a shirt down onto his shoulders, “lost, 
for honor, on Iwojima. And for what? For whom? ‘The su- 
perior race? The Yamato minzoku? The Yamato spirit has done 
nothing, the government has done nothing but strip this 
country of the heroes it needs most. Does that sound familiar 
to you, Shéta? Really, what else should being dumped from a 
bomber Betty and probably zo hitting your target with a nose 
full of explosives sound like?” 

“Isn't it natural for a hero to want to protect his family?” 
murmured Sh6ta, too timorous to enunciate. He unfolded 
his own uniform with the delicacy of one who would be more 
comfortable in a dark corner the size of a cockpit than in the 
center of interest. He swallowed and said in an even softer 
voice, “I shouldn't have to remind you of that, Gots.” 

The flesh beneath Tadao’s glaring eyes swelled at Shéta’s 
uncommon cheek. “If the government swallowed its pride 
and surrendered, we wouldn't have to worry about defending 
our families. Our families would be safer if we put down our 
bamboo sticks and rusty, old rifles, if we let the enemy know 
that we're a civilized people interested in a future. This isn’t 
gyokusai. \t’s mudajini—inglorious, senseless murder.” 

“You sound like a politician—” 

“And you like a fool. Like the rest of the country—swal- 
lowing straight from a mother’s gullet without so much as a 
courteous chew.” He stopped to grimace at Shdta. It was difh- 
cult to cow him when those great, irreproachable eyes were 
open. It was only perhaps because they had been averted that 
he was able to ensue acidly, “You sound like Kamenashi—” 

Sh6ta clenched his fists. “I never said I wanted to die!” 

For a moment, even the airborne dust seemed to hover, 
gawking. Sh6ta’s violent cry had alarmed even Tadao. No one 
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ever spoke lightly of dying, and rarer still had been talk of un- 
willingness to die. 

Though the troops flocked to Tadao when the sub-lieu- 
tenant brandished his bokken, like children to an oak tree in 
rain, their footsteps to the door quickened now with impa- 
tience to disassociate from the traitors in their midst. The 
chrysanthemum seal of the Tennd-heika, His Holiness the Em- 
peror, was everywhere—on the walls, on their caps, in every 
citizen’s ears. It was safe to assume that the outburst was mak- 
ing its way to Tokyo even then and exemplary punishment 
would return with speed alike. 

By the time the rest of the barracks had averted their 
stares, however, Tadao had stepped forward, temporarily aban- 
doning the knot he'd been making at his collar. He had 
known that Shota, of all of them, deserved that correlation 
with Sub-Lieutenant Kamenashi the least. But he refused to 
yield, not for pity’s sake. The war had stripped all room for 
pity—the very need for suicide pilots attested to that. He put 
a hand on Shéta’s quaking shoulder. It was a bold act, even if 
Shéta seemed incapable of swatting a fly, never mind an entire 
aircraft carrier. 

“Then don’t sign up,” Tadao whispered. “We all die. 
Americans, Japanese, the Chinese we both exploit—we all 
bleed, and in this war, we're all dead men. We fight a damned 
fight begun by politicians and generals too drunk with pride 
to see it. The Americans are stupid, vain, imperial creatures, 
but so are we. The only difference is that we're losing. They 
want an unconditional surrender. There's not been one of 
those since the American Civil War, and that was one battle, 
not the war. They won’ get it,” he sighed, cocking his head 
slightly, “and when they don’t, they'll invade with no mercy. 
If youre so eager to die, Shéta, die protecting your family from 
the Marines, not for some powdered ass on a silk futon in 
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Tokyo saving face.” 

“That's blasphemy—” 

“Stop it. Listen to me. It’s the invasion we ought to fear, 
but we're so busy fearing for our so-called honor—” 

“Gotd, someone's going to hear—” 

“Listen to me! We don’t know what they'll do. They 
might rape and exterminate our mothers—” 

“Stop! 

“or they might make wives of our sisters and take them 
to honeymoon in Hawaii. We can’t know. But you must 
know, you must see that this is madness! This, this business 
of plunging into aircraft carriers if we manage to dodge an 
umbrella attack from the enemy fleet, their Grummans, their 
timed rounds and tracer rounds and the three black rounds 
that come between every one. So many dead for such a small, 


” 


brief victory —” 

Shéta cringed like one betrayed and raised his voice, 
“Don't talk ill of the others!” 

“They would want me to!” Tadao could have struck Shéta 
for the rigidity of his head and tenderness of his heart. What 
else was a boy of fifteen but a stumbling puppy with an over- 
sized skull, no wits, and a mess of vigorous limbs going 
nowhere? “We'll all meet them at Yasukuni Shrine in the af- 
terlife if we keep this up, and our mothers and sisters with us, 
because there won’t be anybody around to hide or protect 
them from the invasion!” 

Tadao found himself out of breath; his throat ached from 
the fever of his voice he was forced to keep low. It took, how- 
ever, but one glance at his reflection in Sh6ta’s fearful stare for 
Tadao to feel himself collide with the wall of fear the govern- 
ment had built in his friend’s mind. Recognizing defeat— 
something his own countrymen failed to do—he yielded a 
sigh and one final, weary question. “Where’s the honor in 
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prolonging a lost cause, Shéta?” 

Shéta was desperate—and unreachable. “You've really got 
to watch your mouth, Got6,” he pled, his virginal eyes brim- 
ming with fear. “You won't get a chance to die in battle if you 
don't—” 

“Leave it, Shéta. It’s too late for that one.” Mori, slightly 
older than Sh6ta and taller than Tadao, was tying his shoes. 
“He speaks treason as fluently as English. He’s rotten through, 
already dead. Like the rest of us.” 

Shéta began to protest, but Mori cut him offas he rose to 
tie his shirt collar. “He’s not running away. Everyone knows 
that,” he added with a sidelong glance at the men in the bar- 
racks, who all remembered that if ever there had been a drop 
of cowardly blood in Tadao, the sub-lieutenant had beaten it 
out of him. “But it’s too late. For all of us. We might as well 
die obediently, for our families’ peace of mind.” 

Tadao was surprised to find himself unnerved by Mori’s 
bald, black eyes. No sentiment, no spite. He almost looked, 
Tadao mused, dead. “It’s for our families we must live,” he 
said, turning his face toward Mori. “To protect them.” 

“Have you never thought of it, Goté? What might hap- 
pen to the family of one who chooses not to die for the Em- 
peror?” He showed his friend the deference of a pause. 
“Youre a learned man. You remember the old adage. Tsumi 
godai ni oyobi, batsu gozoku ni wataru. The crime to five gen- 
erations, the price to five relations.” 

Most of the men, fearing Kamenashi’s bokken, had left the 
barracks for what the sub-lieutenant had earlier insinuated 
would be a special, life-changing roll call. Those words had 
secured Tadao’s fear of their collective fate as kamikaze, and in 
the face of fear he had steeled himself for social ignominy and 
even castigation sooner than certain, inglorious death. Now, 
however, he felt his hardened insides grow cold and hot, as 
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when one dipped snow-chilled feet into a hot spring, and 
though he dared not intimate the terror that made him feel 
suddenly and utterly bare, his bladder seemed so close to dis- 
banding that he locked his knees, squeezing slightly. 

At Tadao’s paralysis, Mori stepped into him, inclining his 
head to breathe into an ear, “It happened to a friend of mine. 
He was sent to Okinawa, just in time for the invasion. The 
father—a banker—lost his job. His sister had stones thrown 
at her in school. I saw her face last month. It looks like it still 
hurts to eat.” 

Tadao said nothing. His feet had rooted to the earth, the 
bead of sweat at his temple his sap. 

“T wouldn't steer you wrong,” Mori murmured. “Why else 
do you think I’m signing that list?” 


They lined up in front of the barracks on a short expanse of 
dirt with patches of grass as thin and gray as the hairs on their 
grandfathers’ heads. The rest of the base, however, brandished 
signs of summer: the pine trees fencing in the base had become 
more stout and tightly-lined, and while the obligatory cherry 
blossoms had fallen and turned to earth in March, the 
branches swanked emerald. Kamenashi, who sauntered to the 
head of the formation with four junior officers, was a man 
who brought winter ice with him. 

Tadao glanced at the satchels over the officers’ shoulders— 
no doubt they were choked with surveys that the classes of 
men before them and those after would fill in, requesting or 
denying entry into the tokkotai, the Special Attack Forces. He 
had heard rumors. At any moment, Kamenashi would lead 
the ranks of cadets from their barracks into another Quonset 
hut they used as a classroom, and there pass each column in 
the formation application sheets and pencils. He would ask 
them to indicate their eagerness to serve the emperor—to the 
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death—with one of three symbols: the double circle for im- 
patience to serve, a single circle for enthusiasm, and an X for 
disinclination. 

Most of the cadets would sign on for another month—or 
rather, because of the fuel shortage, three months—of flight 
training and, in effect, life. They could hardly brook disap- 
pointing the sub-lieutenant’s challenging glower, the maniacal 
eyes beneath unnaturally high-arching brows that suggested 
the presence of a violent slew of cherry blossoms or perhaps 
dragon scales canvassing his bare back. ‘There were several 
cadets Tadao had seen in the communal bath with inked arms, 
backs, or legs—marks of yakuza, members of the underworld. 
To think that the empire had suffered enough to employ street 
ruffans spoke to the former’s desperation. Tadao had never 
liked the idea of a mere bully like Kamenashi—with a mind 
adept only at hammering out the spirits of young men—being 
a superior officer, of outliving him in a war that would claim 
all the nation’s heroes and leave their wives and daughters with 
vandals and the infirm. 

It had been for that very reason that Tadao had known 
that he must live. Even if they sent him to some jungle battle, 
he would endure the war. He would live to see the mayhem 
end, his brother grow, and his sister marry; he would meet the 
Americans, the Germans, the world on level ground. 

Suddenly, things seemed not so clear. 

Upon the sub-lieutenant’s command, the cadets shouted 
numbers down columns for a headcount, and broke the un- 
certain stillness of the morning. Tadao nearly broke the 
rhythm; he drowned too deeply in his thoughts to notice 
Sh6ta’s concerned sideways glance. 

How had he not thought of it—he, the eldest Goté with 
the greatest responsibilities, with the highest education and 
awareness of matters? Even Mori, too poor to receive more 
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than a middle school education, had known the old warning 
of treachery. Tadao’s breath quickened. Would the Kempeitai 
steal into his mother’s house in the city and tear heirlooms 
from her very arms? Would they march into Shin’s classroom, 
perhaps this same day? By wire, the order could reach Tokyo 
and local authorities could march into Hiroshima before 
noon. They would find Shin eating his onigiri rice ball and 
sharing the salmon center with his closest and less fortunate 
friends. Then again, would they corner Akemi first? Would 
their mother, Shin, or even Kame be able to prevent the other 
children from tormenting her at their parents’ vengeful bid- 
ding? Would Shin outrun the flying stones? Would the Goté 
name mean anything anymore, besides an ironic story of a 
prosperous family that tried to outsmart the war? 

After the last cadet had called out his number, only time 
moved against Tadao with any conviction, until one of the 
junior officers—a short, lanky man who limped to the left— 
reached into his bag and approached the formation. He shuf- 
fled to the far end of the line and stopped before Yurioka Ken, 
the tallest of the group. Yurioka’s blank stare widened before 
the officer veiled it with a folded strip of white cloth he had 
slipped discreetly from his bag, and tied it behind his head. 
He did the same to the next man, whose knees shook faintly. 
The entire column had halted their breathing and a few let 
their eyes wander to the sides of their heads as the officer made 
his way to each cadet and blindfolded him. Kamenashi’s other 
subordinates attended to adjacent columns. Meanwhile, the 
sub-lieutenant announced, his chin high: 

“It is a glorious honor to die in the name of the Tennd- 
heika, His Holiness the Emperor. It is the surest way to out- 
wit, and the most glorious path to outlive, the inferior enemy. 
The Yamato damashii shines brightest in gyokusai.” 


Tadao did not resist the blindfold, however much he felt 
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the part of an unbroken stallion refusing its first bridle. He 
instead let his stormy glare focus upon the unsuspecting junior 
officer. In the stillness of six a.m., Tadao heard the officer’s 
pulse in his wrists as he reached to tie the blindfold. 

“Those who wish to volunteer to die gloriously in the Spe- 
cial Forces division, stay as you are.” 

Tadao’s throat went hot. Ka-san, he wanted to cry. Shin. 
Akemi. The grinding of his own teeth deafened him as he 
seethed, a livid heat rising from his rib cage to his shrouded 
eyes like a foretaste of the fire awaiting them all. Ka-san. 

“Those who do not wish to volunteer for the Special 
Forces division,” Kamenashi declared, “step forward.” 

Tadao nearly broke rank with fury. As if resisting the po- 
litical, social, and cultural demand for senseless sacrifice was 
not difficult enough, Kamenashi had hijacked protocol. Even 
the slimiest officers had volunteers step forward rather than 
hang back; the sub-lieutenant knew it was always easier for 
cowards and skeptics to lag than to lead. Tadao imagined the 
histrionic glower on Kamenashi’s face, and spurned himself 
for, once again, being caught off-guard. It was a dirty ploy, 
slick with muck—like the sub-lieutenant’s greasy brow, like 
the Kempeitai who would belt his mother’s brittle fingers and 
upset the kettle of miso soup hanging over the hearth. They 
would stoke its fires, watch the flames gorge on their house 
from the inner city, tell tales to neighbors in both bravado and 
warning. 

A son returning from war shamed his family, but there was 
no guarantee he would have a family to return to if he stepped 
forward now. 

It was as if Kamenashi had cast ashes upon his mutinous 
wrath and put out his fight. The heat abruptly left Tadao, and 
he knew that he had lost. 
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Orta AIR BASE 
1220, 6 AUGUST 1945 


“Are there among you residents of the city of Hiroshima?” 

Tadao started at Lieutenant Hidaka’s voice, though it was 
put forward through a momentarily lowered head and in a 
yielding tone that he had not heard from a uniformed officer 
in months. As ifa divine wind—a kamikaze—had blown icily 
across the ranks, the perspiration on Tadao’s brows, lips, and 
trickling down from his palm to his fingers seemed to cool 
and frost on his skin. No one, until today, had given a second 
glance at Hiroshima or anybody from it—not even the Amer- 
icans, who had neglected to torch the neighborhoods as they 
had in Tokyo, Takarazuka, Oita, and everywhere else. It was 
an old harbor town with nothing but mechanics and farmers, 
half of them gone off to war. 

The crime to five generations, the price to five relations. 
Tadao’s fingertips numbed but for the solitary memory of the 
feeling of Shin’s sand-smooth head. Had Tadao’s impertinence 
and liberalism been enough for Sub-Lieutenant Kamenashi to 
report of rebellious behavior and reluctance to join the tokkd- 
tai? Had they singled the Goté family out, zeroed in as Mori 
had warned him, perhaps too late? 


Orta AIR BASE 
THREE NIGHTS EARLIER 


Someone among the drunken throng shouted beneath the 
bare bulbs dangling from the ceiling: “ippon banzai\” 

The men echoed instinctively, flapping their awkward 
arms: “Banza-a-ai! Banza-a-ai! Banza-a-ai\” 

Mori, muttering something about jingoistic idiots, 
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climbed atop the table, an act reprehensible except for it being 
their last night before Lieutenant Hidaka would issue their 
final orders. The curfew had been lifted, as per tradition, and 
the already-dead men celebrated their imminent demise. Mori 
split his voice screaming obscenities in the poorly-lit dining 
hall. He beckoned for Sh6ta to join him; the others clamored 
so cacophonously that Tadao doubted anybody remembered 
for what they were shouting, rooting, fighting. 

Distanced from the commotion, he resumed scratching 
lead on a wrinkled slip of paper given to him by a man who 
now sat with his back tucked into a dim corner, whimpering 
softly into the blank pages of his pathetically bare journal. No 
doubt he like many others had taken up calligraphy and jour- 
nal-writing to impress some later reader with his courage, pro- 
fundity, and loyalty to the Emperor, yet found, to his despair, 
the endurance of his wits sorely wanting. One could stomach 
only so many poorly-crafted haikus of divine wind and cherry 
blossoms before finding demons upon the page that, even 
scratched out, lingered and bled through the sides. 

Tadao’s hand hovered over the paper when he felt his 
bench—lined ten long, like the tables—shake violently. He 
watched Shéta bring his feet onto it and scramble clumsily in 
front of Mori. He straightened his knees with a triumphant 
howl but slouched still like an old man in his half-conscious 
stupor. His shoes slid on spilled Kirin beer and cheap sake, 
sending cups sliding over the edge, unchecked and unnoticed 
by the others. The blush of Shéta’s cheeks returned youth to 
his tragically bruised and battered face. 

“Shéta banzai\” Mori guffawed. 

“Banza-a-ai! Banza-a-ai! Banza-a-ai\” 

“Amerika nanka kuso kurae\” 

“Kuso kurae\” 

It was hard to hear such a harsh curse, even toward Amer- 
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ica,escape Shéta’s spluttering mouth that Tadao knew had 
never so much as kissed a girl. Until his first encounter with 
Sub-Lieutenant Kamenashi’s bokken for losing too quickly in 
a wrestling session, Shéta had been a child not very unlike 
Shin in stature and schooling. Now, his senses anesthetized 
with both torment and drink, he cursed the enemy troops that 
could not likely be told apart in the same muck and machinery 
from the troops around him. 

“They color half the world in red, white, and blue,” Shéta 
burbled, “and tell us that the sun doesn’t rise over Nippon, and 
thatwe're not fit to hold an empire, a-and that they’re better 
than us!” He swallowed loose, feverish spit before going on, 
not realizing that only every other word he dribbled out was 
coherent, “I wanted to be a-a farmer! I wanted to take over 
for my old man so he can sit by the fire and-and drink all the 
goat milk he wants! I-I wanted another dog, and I wanted to 
find the cat a boy-cat so they can chase away all the damn 
mice, a-and pick the watermelons and break them in half for 
the neighbors—” 

“Shota, quit blathering about watermelons and get your 
ass to the whorehouse. Die a man!” 

Shodta didn’t seem to hear the heckler. “Now I’ve got to 
chase these warmongering, selfish, pigheaded bastards back 
off our empire, our-our rightful empire! Because we let them 
bully us around for so long in the first place. Because the Navy 
can't plan a damn—” 

“What’s important,” Mori quickly bellowed, grabbing his 
friend’s shaved head and burrowing it in his chest, “is that the 
enemy will wrap their tails between their legs on their flight 
home when we're through with them!” 

Mori’s haste did not go unnoticed, although his drunken 
audience approved enough with another round of curses: 
“Kuso kurae\” 
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Tadao dispensed with the momentary unease, deciding it 
wiser to conclude the letter under his hand than to deliberate 
the war. The letter was to his family; he had written of how 
he hoped they would get on without him: his mother would 
work—but not too hard, please—and so would Shin, for a 
time—but he must remember that an education, and nota 
rifle, was the greatest weapon. Akemi must listen to her 
mother and older brother and learn how to take care of a 
household. She must not be confined to the gates of the Goté 
domicile; she must learn to read men—because they hold the 
keys to so much—and obey only the ones who truly embody 
the code by which their ancestors lived, and not the manic 
dogmas of the politicians. But, Tadao supposed, the return 
to such honorable values and times were long in coming, al- 
though he did not know what time felt like when one was 
dead. 

It was then that Shéta cried something that Tadao could 
not so easily disregard. 

“Tenno-heika, kuso kurae” 

He did not seem to understand why the room had fallen 
silent. Shéta stood on the table, wavering, unsure why even 
Mori had stopped breathing and turned bluish despite the 
Kirin on his breath. Shéta’s complexion paled soon enough, 
as well, and his joints locked up like ice. 

It took a much longer time for anyone else to react, but 
eventually Petty Officer Akanishi stood. His pitted face was 
twisted with ire and he gnashed his teeth like a feral dog. “You 
dare to foul the Emperor’s name!” 

Mori wrenched the petrified Shéta back by his collar so 
that the latter stumbled closely behind his back. “He’s drunk, 
Akanishi.” Though the hand he held out toward the bristling 
pilot was conciliatory, his voice was hard. “Leave it.” 

“Leave it?” Akanishi echoed Mori’s solution with as much 
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horror as if he had been suggested to march on Tokyo and 
skewer the Emperor himself. His high cheeks flushed as he 
declared, “Anyone who defames the Tennd-heika’s holy name 
isa traitor! He’s a traitor! And you,” he snarled, spit gleaming 
in the harsh light, “you, who defend him, you'll answer to the 
Kempeitai before him!” 

Traitor. The word hung, trembling and opaque, a verita- 
ble death warrant. The corrugated walls that had shaken to 
the prancing shoes and frenzied laughter now strained to keep 
upright, not to collapse and vomit the seditious uproar 
through the entire base. They and the other petty officers 
seemed to reel backward when Mori leaned toward Akanishi 
and raised his voice. 

“Have you forgotten? All of us here—we're already dead!” 

Tadao remembered the words from faraway Takarazuka. 

“Where is the Emperor?” Mori asked steadily, his chin 
tucked and eyes smoldering with as much malice as Akanishi 
had shown Shéta. “The Emperor,” he dared to proclaim more 
hotly, “isn’t here. He’s not in Okinawa. He’s not in one of 
our suicide planes—” 

“You dare—” 

“What about the Emperor?” Mori seethed. “Who the hell 
is he to me?” 

“Mori—” 

“Quiet, Shéta.” He let go of his friend’s uniform and 
stood quite alone. Akanishi’s stare was more wary now, but 
had not lost much of its fire. 

“Isnt it enough?” Mori began slowly, quietly, but his voice 
seemed to boil with every word until it was as menacing as 
heated bronze. “Isn't it enough that we die because we're told, 
and by this name whose face we've never seen, whose voice 
we've never heard, god or man or whatever he is? Isn’t it 
enough that we love him and our country enough to die for 
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them?” A shadow like ashes spread across his face. “You want 
us to smile pretty through our death?” 

After a while, Tadao resumed his business. Still later, so 
did the others. It was as if nothing had come to pass, as if the 
ranks had not been breached by a mutinous slip of the mouth 
and all their faith in the Emperor and victory in war called 
into question. Tadao allowed himself to wonder for a moment 
where they would be and what their tomorrows would be like 
had Mori, with his charisma, and Tadao with his daring, de- 
manded answers to such questions sooner. He wondered why 
it had taken Mori so long to develop the bitter edge of dis- 
obedience to his tone. Until that day in Takarazuka, Mori had 
merely been another flight student in the Yokaren, teasing the 
middle school-aged cadets of mothers and bantering with the 
older groups of whores. Never had he seemed much more 
than a boy, and yet a man had stood between young Shéta 
and the predatory Akanishi. 

The fiery inspiration was a brief one. There was no fight- 
ing back against the call for war, whether it came from the 
Emperor or Lieutenant Hidaka. It was rather like the war 
against the West. The Japanese had been fools to pick this 
fight, as Tadao had been for believing that he could outsmart 
and outlive the clash. Mori was right. He always had been. 
They were all dead men. 

Tadao concluded his letter that night at the table and re- 
tired to the barracks sooner than most others, although several 
of his peers skulked back before him, feigning drunkenness to 
hide their shameful tears. He tucked the letter inside his ever- 
present document case and lay awake between two sheets and 
the wooden floor. 


After the issuing of orders and dismissal the following morn- 
ing, the pilots mutely boarded trains for home, where they 
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were allowed one night to bid their families goodbye before 
returning to Oita base. Tadao felt neither relief nor panic 
when, on August 5th, he heard from neighbors that Allied 
bombing in the nearby city of Kure had interrupted train serv- 
ice. Many like Tadao would be forced to delay their return to 
base until the 6th; Lieutenant Hidaka would know of it and 
so reprisal was not a concern. The Allied invasion would not 
wait for them, but Tadao had no qualms about that, either. 
Since that morning when Tadao had imagined the glaring eyes 
of the Kempeitai ready to spear his beloved mother into shame 
and even worse, his spirit had broken, and he had lost the will 


to fight anything. 


Orta AIR BASE 
1221, 6 AUGUST 1945 


Fear weighed upon him from every direction. His stomach— 
cold, despite the noonday heat—sank down into his boots so 
that he felt both empty and heavy when he stepped sideways 
between columns and out of formation. Tadao’s throat went 
hot as it had that day in Takarazuka. This time, however, it 
was hot with fear. 

His knees quivered inside the thin but now oppressive 
trousers. The pebbles and asphalt made a crushing sound be- 
neath his shoes. Tadao could hear another set of footfalls to 
his far right; another petty officer had stepped out of forma- 
tion. Tadao’s vision was too narrow to discern a face, but he 
knew it was Shéta, who had boarded the train at Hatsukaichi 
Station just half an hour after it had left, carrying Tadao, from 
Hiroshima City. 
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HIROSHIMA TRAIN STATION 
Stx Hours EARLIER 


At six o’ clock, the light summer fabric of Tadao’s uniform rus- 
tled to the train’s belligerent swaying. He was the first passen- 
ger in the car and so settled himself along the long stretch of 
vacant bench seating in a spot where he could lean against the 
car wall but stare out an open window, careful to select an 
angle that would not cover him in the soot of burning coal. 
He began pinching away the wriggling hairs caught onto his 
trousers and sleeve cuffs—souvenirs from Kame, who had fol- 
lowed him to the very door of his train. She had sat obediently 
on the platform and watched him through the glass window 
of the door until he had disappeared behind street corners and 
buildings. Tadao wondered where she had gone afterward, 
and if she possessed the faculty of missing him. 

Thirty minutes of heavily clouded skies elapsed before the 
car door squealed ajar. Even before it opened, Tadao heard an 
infant bawling outside, and the sound was muffled only when 
the door closed again. The passenger's footsteps did not go 
far, and Tadao knew without looking that it was Shéta, who 
seated himself just diagonally, almost directly before him on 
the other side of the car, as always. Tadao indifferently 
brought his turned cheek away from the cool wall to observe. 
Shéta greeted him silently with a forced smile before, despite 
the car’s vacancy, politely tucking his bag closer to his side and 
placing a document case out of the way on his lap. Shéta 
began to stare down at his boots, and Tadao resumed staring 
out of his window, saying nothing. 

Tadao’s thoughts were far from quiet, however. The baby’s 
cries still reverberated between his ears, but its tone began to 
change and its wailing articulated into a word, repeated over 
and over with despair and yearning. When he closed his eyes, 
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he could see the small figure that had run out of his house this 
morning back in the city, calling out for her oldest brother. 
Tadao had by then walked far enough away so that he had 
likely looked no bigger than a grain of rice to his mother and 
Shin, who had even then stood in front of their house, watch- 
ing his back grow smaller in the distance. 

“Nii-chan\ Nii-chan\” 

Akemi’s voice had echoed across the sleepy streets. She 
had not stopped even when their mother had gracefully swept 
her up into her thin arms and held her back, tightly. 

“ Nii-cha-a-an\” 

Tadao felt his eyes grow hot behind their lids as the train 
swayed from side to side, and he tightened his clutch on his 
own leather document case that, curiously, gave a soft, crin- 
kling noise in his lap. 

Tadao froze. He brought his face from the wall again, this 
time sharply, and felt his blood drain from his cheeks, neck, 
and arms when he reached slowly inside the case and pulled 
out the undelivered letter. 

Shéta raised his head when paper crumpled loudly in 
Tadao’s tightening, quivering grip. The latter gritted his teeth. 
Kuso, he cursed beneath his breath. Kuso. 

He had meant to leave it on top of the cedar tansu, in the 
red lacquer box with his father’s photograph. Now, the let- 
ter—refuge of his final reflections and affections—wrinkled 
and creased in his heated grip, and the gray characters of his 
hand smudged from the dampness of his fingers. Now he 
would leave his mother, Shin, and Akemi with reserved, cau- 
tionary statements and a casual goodbye burning in their 
memories, instead of a carefully folded, elegantly scripted vale- 
diction. How gently they would have unfolded it, with such 
ginger and delicate fingers, and how solemnly they would have 
read it, like a prayer, before sliding it under his father’s photo- 
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graph. It would have been safe there. It would have been 
quiet. 

Kuso. Tadao hung his head, letting it sway to the train’s 
movements, still clutching the letter. 

After a while, Shdta ventured a whisper. “You forgot to 
give it to them?” It was more of a gesture of sympathy than a 
question. 

Tadao met his gaze and chuckled angrily through clenched 
teeth. “Aa,” he replied affirmatively. He leaned back once 
more against the wall and stared out of the glass at the passing 
lotus paddies. “I forgot.” 

He thought about tearing off the handle on the car door 
and leaping off the train, slapping both the letter and five 
yen—enough to eat off of for days—into any stranger's hands 
and begging them, even dropping to his knees, to deliver it to 
the Got6 family. He would give them the address, more 
money if they wanted. The desire to effect the initiative was 
so great that Tadao’s thighs twitched against the wooden bench 
of the train, and he caught himself staring out the window 
next to Shdta’s troubled face. 

Tadao felt a thin sigh, almost like one of relief, leave his 
lips before he turned his head back to his own window. It was 
better this way, he decided. It was better that he would depart 
quietly, even perish quietly, and leave them with as few re- 
minders as possible that he had ever existed. Post-war Hi- 
roshima would be hard enough to survive without mementos 
of one whose mortal sacrifice had failed to secure victory for 
Japan. 

He tired of watching the passing vegetation, and looked 
skyward in despair. Beneath the August sun, sparse white 
clouds moved as listlessly as if drawn by a calligrapher's lazy 
hand. Tadao thought he saw something, gray and small in the 
distance, flit between them. He convinced himself that it had 
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been a speck of coal passing outside his window or a bird of 
prey searching for quarry since it quickly disappeared, as trace- 
less as a ghost. 

That’s what I’ll be, Tadao supposed. A ghost. I'll take this 
letter with me, and my memory will die with Ka-san, Shin, 
and Akemi, and I'll be no better than a ghost. And this town, 
this city, won't even exist. 

It was not soot that abruptly darkened the world outside 
of Tadao’s window, he realized, but the Kanmon tunnel as they 
passed through the Shimonoseki Straits. A sudden drowsiness 
overcame him so that, when he opened his eyes and, once 
again, the window revealed overcast skies over hills of pine and 
bamboo, he didn’t know whether he had dozed or merely 
blinked. 

The rhythm of the train’s jolting slowed and brakes even- 
tually screeched as they pulled into yet another station. How 
many they had passed since the last pilot had boarded, he 
didn’t know. Tadao glanced at the white and black clock over- 
hanging the platform. It read eight-fifteen. 


Orta AIR BASE 
1222, 6 AUGUST 1945 


Four hours later, the blazing, noonday sun slunk behind a 
brush-stroke cloud, and for a moment Tadao was forced to 
adjust his eyes upon the changed shade of Lieutenant Hidaka’s 
face. He saw the lieutenant biting his lip. He appeared to 
squirm in his vainly polished shoes, his luminously white uni- 
form, his uncooperative lips. 
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NOTE 


At 0815 local time on 6 August 1945, U.S. forces dropped 
the nuclear weapon, “Little Boy,” on the city of Hiroshima. 
By a conservative estimate, 140,000 civilians died within six 
months and thousands thereafter from injuries or illnesses re- 
lated to radiation poisoning. Crosswind caused the bomb to 
miss its target, the Aioi Bridge, by several hundred feet. Det- 
onation occurred over Shima Surgical Clinic. 

On 10 August 1945, after the atomic bombings of Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki, Japan surrendered unconditionally to 
the terms of the Potsdam Declaration. The Emperor an- 
nounced the surrender on national radio five days later. This 
was the first time most Japanese citizens, the majority of 
whom were prepared to give their lives for the Emperor, had 
heard his voice. 

In total, 3,912 kamikaze pilots died in an effort to secure 


a Japanese victory. 
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Years after cease-fire 
bursts of thunder still send him 
diving into rice paddies 


Rouhei wo 
hageshiki raimei 
chi ni fusase 


On Father's forchead 
a deep-seated wrinkle for 


each of his daughters 


Chichioya no 
hitai no shiwa ha 
musume hodo 


A mother’s love - 
the secret, first sampling of 
a hot bow! of rice 


Takitate no 


gohan no ajimi 
buseiai 
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En route to Kansai 
International Airport 

my father slumps to 

the bullet train lullaby, 
murmurs my name in his sleep 


Kan Ku yuki, 
Shinkansen no 
komoriuta. 

Chichi ha negoto ni 
waga Nad wo rmorasu 


The trees have regrown, 
but Mother's scars remember 
chat Hiroshima 


Kiyt tmaya 
oishivererunt 
haha no se no 
kicu ha wasurenu 


ano Hiroshima wo 
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